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Clemente High School students rally to protest the reinstatement of 
the school librarian, whom they consider racist. 


Puerto Rican Students 
Fight Racism in School 


The American Dream of a house in the suburbs, new cars 
and the family vacation has not come true for the majority of 
Puerto Ricans in this country. Instead, life here is a continu- 
ation of US colonialism with its economic, political, and 
social control over the lives of the Puerto Rican people. 
Puerto Ricans started coming to the US in large numbers in 
the 1950's, when the US began a massive industrialization of 
Puerto Rico. Instead of streets paved with gold, Puerto Ricans 
found the slums of New York, Chicago and other cities in the 
Northeast. Puerto Ricans in the US face racism in all facets 
of life, including education—where only 46% of all Puerto 
Rican people have completed high school compared to 76% 
of non-Hispanics. 

Naturally, the Puerto Rican people resist the conditions of 
colonialism and racism in their communities and schools. A 
particularly militant example occurred in October 1988, 
when 500 students walked out of Roberto Clemente High 
School, in Chicago’s predominantly Puerto Rican West Town 
community, to protest the presence of a teacher accused of 
racism. The Committee Against Racism at Clemente was 
formed, and has organized successful weekly boycotts to 
pressure the school and the Chicago Board of Education to 
oust the teacher. It also issued a program designed to 
transform the school into a bilingual, multi-cultural center for 
an “education of hope and change.” 





(continued on page 2) 


Colonial Elections in 
Puerto Rico 


Puerto Ricans retained the PPD (pro-commonwealth 
party) governor and legislature in power in the November 8th 
elections with 49% of the votes cast.. The PNP (pro-statehood 
party) came in second with 46% of the vote and the PIP (the 
independence party) garnered 5% of the vote. The close 
election between the favored PPD, with present Governor 
Hernéndez-Col6én, and the PNP Candidate Corrado del Río, 
was a Surprise to many. In part, this is due to the changing 


‘roles of the two parties. When founded, the PPD represented 


the poor and peasant sectors in Puerto Rican society. Now, it 
increasingly represents the Puerto Rican upper and middle 
Classes. The business class sees its interests best protected by 
the PPD. On the other hand, the poor and marginalized 
sectors believe a close alliance with the US, through the pro- 
statehood PNP, will guarantee the continuity of subsidies and 
food stamps. 

The PIP’s poor showing in the election occurred in spite 
of the endorsement of many in the independence movement, 
and the expenditure of over $2 million in advertising. From 
these results, one might conclude that independence has little 
support among the Puerto Rican people. However, in order 
to understand why so few Puerto Ricans vote for independ- 
ence, two facts must be explained. First, no independentista 
really believes that independence can be won through the 
electoral process. Second, cynicism and despair are prevalent 
among the Puerto Rican people. As a Puerto Rican told 
FPRC members during a recent tour of Puerto Rico, “I want 
my children to live in their own country, but that can never 
happen so why waste my vote?” 

Since the US instituted elections in Puerto Rico in the 
1940’s, they have served to place the independence move- 
ment—and the people in general—in an arena the US can 
control. In 1940, Luis Mufioz Marin was overwhelmingly 
elected governor on a platform of “Land, Bread and Liberty.” 
He immediately proclaimed that independence would come 
at some later, unspecified date. From that point, the independ- 
ence movement recognized that participation in elections will 
not win independence. The movement knows that the US will 
not give up its control of strategically located Puerto Rico 
through an election. Rather, the independence movement 
hopes to organize popular support for independence, which 
will be expressed by a high percentage of pro-independence 


(continued on page 2) 


Students Fight Racism... 

The protests began in response to an article in the January 
22, 1988 community newspaper, the Chicago Reader, en- 
titled, “Three Teachers Talking.” The article presented three 
white teachers, in attempted anonymity, from Roberto Cle- 
mente High School. The teachers discussed their experiences 
and thoughts about the school and the students—90% of 
whom are Latino (largely Puerto Rican) and Black and 75% 
of whom come from homes with an income below poverty 
level. With a graduation rate of only 29%, the quality of many 
classes amounts to “study hall,” where no learning occurs. 

Among numerous disparaging remarks made by the teach- 
ers about the students and the Puerto Rican community was: 
“You hear such horror stories... I tell you, when I hear stories 
about a family that’s still intact [with a father at home] I get 
worried because I’ve heard so many stories about incest.” 
The predominant attitude of the three Clemente teachers is 
that of the missionary. They are out to save the “natives” 
(i. e. Puerto Rican students) from the depravity of their own 
culture, and to teach them to “make it” in white America. 

Although the article contains few remarks that would be 
considered overtly racist to most white readers, the overall 
racism is very Clear to the Puerto Rican community. The three 
teachers blame the community for all the problems which 
existin West Town. There is not one positive word about the 
many community agencies and individuals trying to combat 
the problems of un/underemployment, gangs, drugs and the 
high school pushout/dropout rate. 

The three teachers measure success in the students’ 
ability to rise out of their own community and cross-over to 
white middle class society. The “bad” students are perceived 
by the teachers to have animalistic characteristics—they like 
to fight to bring excitement to their bleak lives, and they are 
sexually promiscuous. Although a two-parent household is 
considered socially desirable, the presence of the father in the 
Puerto Rican home suggests incest to the teachers. 

In response to initial protests by Clemente parents, the 
Board of Education asked the three teachers to accept a 
transfer to another school. Two of the three agreed. The third, 
the school librarian, refused. She subsequently initiated a 
lawsuit against the Board of Education alleging her right to 
free speech was violated. Her arrogance galvanized broad 
sectors of the Puerto Rican community in West Town, which 
has demanded the librarian’s ouster, as well as the transfor- 
mation of Clemente into a bilingual, multi-cultural school. 
The students’ activism in weekly boycotts has been met with 
intimidation tactics by the school's administration, including 
the threat of transfer to another school and failure notices. 

The battle for Clemente is an extension of the struggle for 
community control of West Town itself. As printed in the 
previous issue of FPR!, West Town is targeted for intense 
gentrification. Clemente, constructed in the early 1970's, 
was not built for the present community, but for the future 
“better class” of people (read—white). The success of the 
campaign to gain community control of Clemente is a step 
toward reclaiming control of the community. 





Colonial Elections in Puerto Rico... 

votes. The fact that in the last four elections, the PIP’s per- 
centage of votes has remained around 5% has caused some 
independentistas to look for an alternative strategy to organ- 
ize for independence. The formation of the FAE (Frente 
Anti-Electoral) is an attempt to develop a movement whose 
slogan demonstrates its goal—“Organize and Struggle to 
Win!” 

Many Puerto Ricans have little faith in the ability of the 
independence movement to win an election. Although inde- 
pendence may be the ideal status for Puerto Ricans, it seems 
an unobtainable dream for most. Why? They are told that 
progress and growth come solely from the US. They go to 
schools where they are taught that George Washington is the 
father of their country, and that English is the language for 
success. The existence of what Frantz Fanon has labelled a 
“colonial mentality” is prevalent. This is demonstrated in the 
work of Puerto Rican sociologist Luis Nieves Falcón, whose 
survey of seven-year-old Puerto Ricans found that the chil- 
dren believe Puerto Ricans are lazy and stupid. 

To offer an alternative to elections—which only deter- 
mine who will administer the affairs of the colony for the US 
—the FAE carried out an intensive one year anti-electoral 
campaign. Massive spray-painting of slogans suchas, “Don’t 
Vote!” and “Don’t Vote for a Government of Thieves!”, 
alerted the Puerto Rican people to the fact that an alternative 
to voting exists. The abstention rate of 17% in this recent 
election is the highest in the last 20 years. Although voter 
apathy accounts in part for abstention, the work of the FAE 
must be credited for the increase. 

What is next for the independence movement? The FAE 
intends to evaluate its work around the recent election and 
plan for the future. They will meet with groups of workers, 
students, feminists, community groups and environmental- 
ists to discuss what these sectors need. Based on this input, 
the FAE plans to develop a program that will be aninstrument 
for organization and for struggle by the people so they CAN 
win independence and socialism. 








Activists Initiate National Campaign for Amnesty 
and Human Rights for Political Prisoners 


On December 12, 1988—International Human Rights 
Day—the National Campaign for Amnesty and Human 
Rights for Political Prisoners launched its work with a press 
conference held at the United Nations in New York. The 
campaign represents a coalition of family and friends of 
Puerto Rican, New Afrikan/Black, Native American and 
North American political prisoners and prisoners of war, as 
well as professionals, church leaders and community activ- 
ists, including the Free Puerto Rico Committee. During the 
press conference, campaign spokespeople called on the US to 
acknowledge that it holds political prisoners, to comply with 
international standards regarding their treatment, and to 
proceed with their release. 
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The press conference followed the second national meet- 
ing of the campaign, held over the weekend of December 10 
in New York City. This meeting adopted the official name 
and established the structure of the campaign. Initial reports 
from the various working commissions were delivered and 
the campaign’s definition of political prisoner was further 
refined. 

At its founding conference in October, the Campaign 
defined “political prisoner” as any person in prison for “acts, 
associations or beliefs in favor of self-determination for 
racially, sexually, and nationally oppressed peoples; against 
US foreign and military policy; or domestic policies of the US 
and its corporations, which contribute to the impoverishment, 
suffering and repression of poor and working people, and 
racially and nationally oppressed people.” 

The term “political prisoner” was also applied to those 
imprisoned for their political beliefs and affiliations or for 
taking political actions in violation of US laws. This defini- 
tion includes those who have assumed the position of “Pris- 
oner of War” under the Geneva Convention. 

The definition also encompasses “social prisoners” who 
have received extended prison terms and have been denied 
release, or who are targeted for repression because they have 
protested and resisted dehumanizing conditions within pris- 
ons and society. 

As a further clarification of the term “political prisoner,” 
the Campaign stated that it excludes those guilty of racism, 
sexism, anti-semitism and other forms of discrimination. 
Others not covered by this definition are those acting in 
support of US government and military policies, and “‘con- 
tras” fighting in Central America or elsewhere. The Cam- 
paign will limit its work to freedom for political prisoners 
held in US prisons. 





Newsbriefs ... 





Nelson Ramirez 


Grand Jury Resister Nelson Ramirez... 

Puerto Rican Grand Jury Resister Nelson Ramirez filed a 
“Grumbles Motion” requesting release from jail. The motion 
states that since Nelson has clearly demonstrated he will not 
cooperate with the Grand Jury, his further incarceration is 
purely punitive. If the judge releases Nelson, the attorney 
general stated that the US government will file criminal con- 
tempt charges against him. 

In a related activity, Samuel Sanchez has been subpoenaed 
to the Grand Jury for January 17. Samuel is a long-time 
activist who met Nelson Ramirez as a student. In an outra- 
geous action, Sanchez was served the subpoena in the hospital 
as he was recovering from brain surgery. 


Tribunal Deliberates Colonial Case... 

During the weekend of January 27-29, the Bertrand Russell 
Tribunal (renamed Peoples Tribunal) will celebrate its annual 
hearings in Barcelona, Spain. This year, the internationally 
recognized Tribunal will deliberate on the colonial case of 
Puerto Rico. Testimony on the economic, political and 
sociological impact of colonialism will be presented before 
the Tribunal. In addition, testimony on the human condition 
of Puerto Ricans living in the US will be heard, as well as on 
human rights violations committed against imprisoned Puerto 
Rican SU 


US Seeks Vote on Colonial Status ... 

On January 3, 1989 Puerto Rico's colonial Governor 
Rafael Hernéndez-Colén called for a plebiscite on Puerto 
Rico's political status reportedly at the urging of US officials 
anxious to resolve the status issue and assure future US 
control. Herndndez-Colén announced the plebiscite—which 
will offer the alternatives of statehood, independence, or 
more autonomy by expanding the present commonwealth 
Status—after a breakfast meeting with Bush Administration 
officials. No date was given for the vote, which will have to 
be approved by the Legislative Assembly. 


Hartford Trial Update ... 

The trial of five of the Hartford defendants began after jury 
selection was completed on October 11. Despite the demand 
of the defendants that they be tried in Puerto Rico, the judge 
ruled that the trial was to be in Hartford. In response to the 
challenge that a fair jury could not be found in Hartford, the 
judge ordered that the jury be chosen from among residents 
of New Haven, Connecticut. The jury is bused daily from 
New Haven to Hartford. Clearly, the defandants are not being 
judged by a jury of their peers, as there are no Puerto Rican or 
Latino members. Morever, the defendants face an anony- 
mous jury, in which the jurors' names and addresses are not 
public. First used against organized crime, the anonymous 
jury implies that the jurors face danger if they vote to convict 
a defendant. This is, of course, very prejudicial. As the federal 
prosecutors have submitted a list of over 200 possible wit- 
nesses, the trial is expected to last until late spring. 

Hartford defendant Filiberto Ojeda-Rfos was re-arrested 
on August 26, 1988 and charged with shooting at police at the 
time of his arrest in Puerto Rico in 1985. The judge rejected 
the demand of Amnesty International and other progressive 
organizations that Filiberto be released on bail. An appeal of 
the judge's decision will be heard on January 13. Filiberto's 
trial will probably begin in late January in Puerto Rico. Please 
write to Filiberto at: 

Filiberto Ojeda-Rfos, #03167-069 
MCC 

150 Park Row 

New York, New York 10003 
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